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“Guided Democracy” in Indonesia 
BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


. ig Aprit 9, 1957 the Indonesian government has 
been led by “an extra-parliamentary cabinet of 
experts,” appointed personally by President Sukarno 
as a result of a protracted and debilitating political 
crisis in which virtually all provinces outside Java re- 
pudiated in one way or another the controls of the 
national government in Djakarta.' The present func- 
tion and future accomplishments of the new cabinet, 
headed by Indonesia’s planning expert Djuanda,’ can- 
not be separated from President Sukarno’s “concept” 
of a new form of government for Indonesia, and hence 
it seerms advisable to analyze this concept in some de- 
tail. 

Dr. van der Kroef is Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Bridgeport and author of Indonesia in the Modern World. 


1 On the origins and development of this crisis see the 
author’s previous article, “Instability in Indonesia,” Far 
Eastern Survey, April 1957, pp. 49-62. 

2 The personnel of the Djuanda cabinet is largely the 
same as that proposed by Suwirjo, chairman of the PNI, 
who was designated by President Sukarno to form a new 
government upon the resignation of the second Ali Sastro- 
amijojo cabinet on March 13, 1957. Suwirjo initially at- 
tempted to form a new coalition cabinet, but by March 21 
it had become clear that this would fail since the NU 
(Nahdatul Ulama, Muslim Schoolmen’s Party) refused to 
participate in a new cabinet without the Masjumi party. On 
March 25 Sukarno charged Suwirjo again with the forma- 
tion of a new government, this time to be composed of 
“experts” without primary regard for party affiliation. By 
April 2 Suwirjo again had to report failure, because the 
Muslim as well as the Christian confessional parties objected 
to the inclusion in the proposed cabinet of experts of known 
Communist fellow-travellers such as Professor Pryono, winner 
of a Stalin Peace Prize, A. M. Hanafi, secretary-general of 
the People’s Congress, and Sadjarwo, leader of a Communist 
peasants’ organization. Despite this opposition, Sukarno ap- 
pointed Suwirjo’s group of experts to be the next “emergency 
cabinet” a week later, after a gathering at his residence of 
military and political figures. See Java Bode (Djakarta), 
March 20, 22 and 26, 1957; Pedoman (Djakarta), April 1, 
2, 3 and 10, 1957; Suluh Indonesia, April 3 and 10, 1957. 


On February 21, 1957, in the midst of provincial 
rebellions throughout the country, President Sukarno 
addressed a gathering of Indonesia’s chief political and 
military leaders, among them former Vice-President 
Hatta, on a proposed revision of the government. De- 
claring that Western concepts of parliamentary democ- 
racy in Indonesia had led to recurring crises, because 
of the weakness of government authority and the ve- 
hemence of political opposition, Sukarno suggested a 
system “in harmony with the soul of the Indonesian 
people,” a system in which “all members of the family 
sit at the table—at the eating table and at the working 
table.” First the cabinet was to be revised so as to 
include representatives of all political parties with a 
certain sizable parliamentary delegation (the criterion 
of size that would permit a party to be included in the 
new cabinet the President left to the decision of the 
parliament). Very small parties might be accommodated 
by having one of their members appointed to vice- 
premier posts in the new gotong rojong (mutual co- 
operation) cabinet. Secondly, a National Advisory Coun- 
cil, to be led by Sukarno himself. would be formed, 
“which will give the cabinet advice, whether it wants 
it or not,” and which would consist of representatives 
of “functional groups of society,” e.g., labor, the 
peasantry, the intelligentsia, national entrepreneurs, 
various religious, youth, and women’s organizations, 
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“groups which represent regional problems,” as well 
as the chiefs of staffs of the armed forces, the head of 
the state police, the attorney-general and “a number 
of important ministers.” Thus the troublesome ques- 
tion of debilitating political opposition would be re- 
moved, declared Sukarno. The cabinet would be an 
image of parliament, and the National Advisory Coun- 
cil of Indonesian society. The President emphasized 
that his concept was not intended “to draw the cabinet 
toward the left” but rather to promote domestic peace 
and “national unity.’””® 

These proposals were not something new for Sukarno. 
They reflected his longstanding personal political phil- 
osophy based on (1) the primacy of egalitarian mass 
democracy, Rousseauist in character,* but (2) modified 
by the mystique of supposedly specific Indonesian 
values, of which Sukarno has become the chief formu- 
lator (e.g. Pantjasila, Pantjadarma and Pantjatesia).° 
The essence of his February 21, 1957 “concept” was 
foreshadowed as early as January 1955, when he de- 
clared that Indonesia would not have a Western style 
democracy based on majority rule (Sukarno termed this 
a “majoricracy”) but a gotong rojong democracy in 
which decisions are made on the basis of mutual agree- 
ment.® It is implicit in Sukarno’s thought that all 
foreign and domestic problems, be it fiscal mismanage- 
ment, nepotism or the Dutch refusal to recognize In- 
donesia’s claim to Irian (West New Guinea), can be 
solved somehow by an appeal to “national unity” 
through the staging of a “People’s Congress” or similar 

3 Merdeka (Djakarta), and Suluh Indonesia, February 22, 
1957. 

4 Early in his career Sukarno showed a marked preference 
for nationalist organizations with a “mass” character, uniting 
all (even the most diverse) population groups (e.g., the 
PNI and the Partindo). On the other hand, Mohammad 
Hatta and Sutan Sjahrir favored smaller, more “élite cen- 
tered” parties (e.g., the PNI-Baroe), which would “school” 
the masses in revolutionary ideologies. Cf. J. M. Pluvier, 
Overzicht van de Ontwikkeling der Nationalistische Beweging 
in Indonesié in de jaren 1930 tot 1942 (The Hague, Bandung, 
1953), pp. 47-51. This differential approach, already evident 
in the thirties, has lasted to this day, and has contributed 
to the political and ideological conflicts between Sukarno 
and Hatta. 

5 The Pantjasila, or “Five Pillars of the Indonesian 
State,” comprise belief in God, nationalism, democracy, so- 
cia] justice and humanitarianism. The Pantjatesia are the 
five “loyalties of the Indonesian society” and include loyalty 
to God, to parents, country, one’s teachers and one’s own 
group (in that order). The Pantjadarma (a variation of 
Pantjatesia) are the “Five Duties” to God, parents, etc. held 
up especially to veterans and youth groups. On the nativistic 
mystique underiying these concepts and their psychological 
function and application in the present political scene in 
Indonesia, see Justus M. van der Kroef, “A Realist Con- 
vergence in Indonesia,” University of Manila Journal of East 
Asiatic Studies (Fall, 1957). 

6 Java Bode, January 22, 1955. 


mass gatherings. Of late there has also been a clear 
predilection in Sukarno’s political thinking for the first 
Constitution of the Indonesian Republic (1945), which 
conferred all executive authority on the President and 
eliminated ministerial responsibility, making the execu- 
tive responsible only to an infrequently meeting “Peo- 
ple’s Congress” (Madjelis Permusjawaratan Rakjat) .' 
In the midst of the current political crisis, it is note- 
worthy that Sukarno seems to favor a return to the 
original presidential system of the 1945 constitution, 
now that, in his opinion, the parliamentary system with 
ministerial responsibility has failed. For example, the 
idea of a National Advisory Council, which Sukarno 
revived in his concept of February 21, 1957, appears 
to have been taken from article 16 of the 1945 con- 
stitution which provided for a similar body in the 
Pertimbangan Agung (High Council). 

As ominous political clouds began to gather over 
the second Ali Sastroamijojo cabinet in the latter half 
of 1956, Sukarno, in a noteworthy address on October 
28, 1956, proposed that all political parties be “buried” 
and that political factionalism give way to national 
concord. The noticeable lack of support for this idea 
from all parties, including the PNI, Masjumi and NU, 
apparently did not deter the President in the least, per- 
haps partly because the entire multi-party system in 
Indonesia had also come in for severe criticism from 
other prominent quarters, notably from the then Vice- 
President Mohammad Hatta.* On November 26, 1956, 
in a speech at Airlangga University in Surabaya, Su- 


7 The 1945 Constitution vested highest legislative au- 
thority in the “People’s Congress” (Madjelis Permusjawaratan 
Rakjat), which consists of members of the “People’s Repre- 
sentation” (Dewan Perwakilan Rakjat) augmented by dele- 
gates from special groups and areas. The function of the 
Madjelis (which meets at least once every five years) is to 
draft the constitution, set the chief course of policy and 
elect President and Vice-President. The Dewan collaborates 
with the President in budget matters and daily legislation. 
Neither the President nor his ministers are responsible to the 
Dewan, the President being only required to carry out the 
decisions of the Madjelis. For a discussion of these provisions 
and the rise of the “parliamentary system” see F. R. Bohtlingk, 
“De Verhouding tussen Regeering en Volksvertegenwoordiging 
in Indonesié sedert 1945 en in de Toekomst,” IJndonesié, 
Vol. 7 (1953), pp. 62-79. 

8 At about the same time that Sukarno proposed a “bury- 
ing of parties,” former Vice-President Hatta urged political 
parties “to correct themselves” lest popular confidence in 
them be destroyed. Hatta proposed that there should only be 
six parties in Indonesia, one representing a “national demo- 
cratic direction,” one each for the Muslim, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant faiths, one for the Socialists and one for the 
Communists. Hatta also repeated his earlier concept of the 
role of the political party (see note 5 supra), namely that 
the party “must train and educate the masses and cultivate 
its sense of responsibility for the public welfare.” Indonesia 
Raya (Djakarta) and Java Bode, October 31, 1956. 
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karno reiterated that Indonesia had its own “original 
form of democracy, which is not imported from abroad.” 
The Indonesian democracy has its own characteristics, 
“and therefore,” Sukarno continued, “there must be 
a guided democracy in this country, a democracy with 
a leadership.”® Usually coupled with such views are 
pronouncements favoring some kind of collectivist so- 
ciety. For example, in his address before the Indonesian 
Teachers Association (PGRI) at Bandung in Novem- 
ber 1956, Sukarno, in commenting upon his recent trip 
to various parts of the world (including the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R.), stated that he had learned much more 
from his visit to the socialist countries, and he cited 
with approval a letter he said he had received from 
an inhabitant of Irkutsk, which stated that “West- 
Europe is the past, the United States is the present, 
and the Soviet Union is the future.” And in an ad- 
dress at Surakarta on April 19, 1957, Sukarno held 
up as examples to Indonesia the People’s Republic of 
China and Egypt; these two countries were, in his 
opinion, instances of a “grand reconstruction.” At that 
time the President also revived an earlier idea: the 
establishment of a new National Planning Board, to 
supersede the present National Planning Bureau, which 
has no “over all planning function.” The proposed 
Board would have such an all-encompassing approach, 
and regulate development in economic life, education, 
defense, etc.”° 

Despite Sukarno’s evident ability to fuse certain na- 
tivistic Indonesian (perhaps more correctly, Javanese) 
traditions with the nomenclature of contemporary rev- 
olutionary nationalism, his views have not escaped 
vociferous criticism in his own country and even in 
the PNI, the party with which he is usually identified. 
Thus the PNI rejected Sukarno’s proposal of a “burial” 
of the parties, and, earlier, its right wing opposed the 
inclusion of Communists in the second coalition cabinet 
of Ali Sastroamijojo, though Communist participation 
in this cabinet had been urged by Sukarno on the 
grounds that the gotong rojong principle should pre- 
vail and all major parties should be represented in the 
post-election government. The PNI did approve Su- 
karno’s “concept” of February 21, however; it and 
the PKI (Indonesian Communist Party) were the only 
major parties to do so."* The pro-PNI journal Suluh 


9 Java Bode, November 27, 1956. 

10 Ibid., November 1, 1956, April 20, 1957. As early as 
February 1954 Sukarno apparently favored some kind of 
“overall” planning agency: “Ministries can come and go,” 
he declared, “parties may appear or disappear, but everybody 
will have to follow that plan.” Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), Febru- 
ary 5, 1954. 

11 Sukarno’s concept did receive support, however, from 
a number of smaller parties, among them the Partai Murba 
(“national’” Communist), Partai Buruh (Labor), PRN (Partai 
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Indonesia declared Sukarno’s concept to be “the only 
way out of the present difficulties” while the Com- 
munist Harian Rakjat, after lauding the proposal, de- 
plored the “simplistic” attitude of certain groups in 
seeing the proposal merely as a device to get the PKI 
into the government; these groups, Harian Rakjat 
stated, were not aware of the increased burden of 
responsibility which participation in the government 
posed for the Communists. As was expected, the chief 
religious parties, as well as a number of prominent 
private individuals, opposed the Sukarno proposal. The 
paper Duta Masjarakat, which usually reflects NU 
opinion, termed the concept “hard to swallow,” pointing 
out that Sukarno’s plan would require extensive changes 
in the constitution; moreover, the inclusion of prom- 
inent cabinet ministers in the National Advisory Coun- 
cil would certainly lead to conflicts of authority. The 
Masjumi paper Abadi declared that the PKI is not 
a “national” party but stands closer to Moscow than 


Rakjat Nasional, National People’s Party), GPP (Gerakan 
Pembela Pantjasila, movement for maintenance of Pantjasila) , 
IPKI (Ikatan Pendukung Kemerdekaan Indonesia, Associa- 
tion for the Assistance of Indonesian Freedom), and P3RI 
(Persatuan Pegawai Polisi Republik Indonesia, Police Officials 
Association of the Indonesian Republic), each of them with 
2 to 4 seats in the present parliament. Other organizations, 
like the Chinese-Indonesian Baperki, the radical-Marxist 
Permai and the “national” Communist Acoma, probably should 
also be added. The Muslim Perti accepted Sukarno’s proposal 
provided that the chairmen of the parties represented in 
parliament would take seats in the National Advisory Council 
and former Vice-President Hatta would become premier of 
the new gotong rojong cabinet. The positions of the chief 
parties opposing the concept were as follows: the Masjumi 
rejected the plan because it believed that existing difficulties 
could be solved without an incisive change in the structure 
of government; the NU, while lauding the “spirit” of the 
concept, deemed it better to form a National Planning Board 
than to undertake a complete governmental reorganization; 
the PSII (Partai Serikat Islam Indonesia, United Indonesian 
Islam Party) held that the best solution lay in an “integral” 
rearrangement of the existing (i.e. second Ali Sastroamijojo) 
cabinet and that the President would do better to lay his 
“concept” before the Constituent Assembly; Parkindo (Pro- 
testant Christian Party) submitted a number of incisive 
amendments to the “concept” which would in effect 
curtail Communist influence as well as the freewheeling 
role of the National Advisory Council; the Partai Katolik 
(Catholic Party) rejected the proposal out of hand, 
as did in effect the PSI (Partai Sosialis Indonesia, 
Indonesian Socialist Party), which emphasized the Com- 
munist danger in the plan. Among the lesser parties which 
should probably also be considered in opposition are the PRI 
(Partai Rakjat Indonesia, Indonesian People’s Party), the 
Persatuan Dayak (Dayak Council, Borneo) and the splinter 
faction of the PIR (Partai Indonesia Raya, Greater Indonesia 
Party) led by Professor Hazairin. The combined parliamentary 
strength of this opposition (including a few scattered in- 
dividual seats) is at least 140 out of a present total of 257 
seats. 


to Djakarta and that its inclusion in a revised cabinet 
and national council would not be in Indonesia’s in- 
terests. Abadi also saw practical difficulties in allocat- 
ing the functional representation in the advisory coun- 
cil. For example, what organization would represent 
Indonesian labor—SOBSI (the Communist Labor Fed- 
eration), KBSI (Socialist Labor Federation), or SBII 
(the Muslim Labor Federation)? “And,” Abadi con- 
tinued editorially, “we can ask the same questions with 
respect to the representation of peasants, youths, and 
women’s organizations.” The independent paper Indo- 
' nesia Raya, which has considerable influence among the 
intelligentsia, accused Sukarno of wishing to negate the 
duly elected members of parliament and of opening 
the door to disaster by inviting Communist participa- 
tion in the government: “We remember the events in 
Czechoslovakia where three ministers succeeded in 
bringing the entire country under Communist domina- 
tion.” Legal criticism of Sukarno’s concept was not 
lacking either. Professor Budisusetyo, dean of the Law 
Faculty of Airlangga University (Surabaya), pointed 
out that the creation of a National Advisory Council 
was unconstitutional and that, not the least because 
of its lack of clear formulation of the power relation- 
ships between the various organs of state, Sukarno’s 
concept would not bring a solution to present govern- 
mental problems."* 


Hatta's Criticisms 

Perhaps most noteworthy were the criticisms of 
former Vice-President Hatta, who has come more and 
more to be identified as the chief ideological opponent 
of Sukarno in present-day Indonesia. Earlier Hatta had 
clashed with Sukarno’s mystique of nationalism, de- 
claring that it was incorrect to say (as Sukarno re- 
peatedly has) that the Revolution is not yet finished; 
that “revolution is a sudden upheaval that cannot be 
stretched into eternity.”’* On March 4, 1957, in a 
lengthy article, Hatta expressed his appreciation for the 
spirit of unity which prompted the drafting of Su- 
karno’s concept, but “the very simplicity of it is its 
chief weakness.” For example, Hatta pointed out, the 
contemplated National Advisory Council is supposed 
to be a reflection of the chief functional groups in 
society, but these groups are themselves internally 
divided, so how could the Council accurately repre- 
sent them? Moreover, the present provisional consti- 
tution makes no allowance for an advisory council. The 
idea of a gotong rojong cabinet that would include such 
violently antagonistic groups as the Communist and 


12 Duta Masjarakat (Djakarta), Suluh Indonesia (Dja- 
karta), Harian Rakjat (Djakarta), Abadi, Indonesia Raya, 
February 22, 1957; Java Bode, February 23 and 26, 1957. 

13 Java Bode, November 28, 1956. 
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the religious parties Hatta termed “unrealistic”; fur- 
ther, the PKI is not a national party but representative 
of “an. international movement.” The political insta- 
bility in Indonesia, declared Hatta, is not the fault of 
“democracy,” but of the political parties which have 
deviated from their principles and wrongfully placed 
certain persons in positions of authority. Hatta con- 
cluded by recommending a simpler method of bring- 
ing stability to the country: the formation of a presi- 
dential cabinet headed by Sukarno himself. Such a 
cabinet should be formed by regular parliamentary 
action and should be composed of responsible and cap- 
able individuals." On March 19, Hatta repeated his 
criticisms of Sukarno’s concept and at the same time 
closed the door to hopes that his return to the govern- 
ment and the restoration of the Dwitunggal (“the dual 
unity”’—an Indonesian term used to designate the joint 
national leadership of Sukarno and Hatta) would im- 
prove matters. The demands of areas outside Java 
that the Dwitunggal be restored Hatta termed a “clutch- 
ing at myths.” The road to stability, he said, consists 
in (1) the recapture of political morality by a capable 
government; (2) the establishment of a sound, par- 
tisan-free government in Djakarta and the provinces; 
and (3) a proper division of authority between the 
center and the other areas. Hatta concluded by again 
criticizing the creation of a national council: 


It is not difficult to see that when a particular bit of 
advice of the council is not followed by the cabinet, the advice 
will be forced on the cabinet by means of agitation, demon- 
strations and mass meetings of certain “functional groups” 
in the name of the popular will. Needless to say the cabinet 
would then be squeezed between the council led by Sukarno 
and the parliament. 


Subsequently Hatta termed Sukarno’s procedure in 
the appointment of the Djuanda cabinet “unconsti- 
tutional.” In a widely read article, he pointed out 
that, according to article 83 of the provisional con- 
stitution, the President is inviolable, which means that 
he is not responsible for public policy. Becaiise the 
“formateur” of a cabinet has such responsibility, the 
President cannot appoint his own person as cabinet- 
former. Being a constitutional president, Hatta went on, 
Sukarno could not appeal to a self-proclaimed state 
of martial law to appoint himself creator of a new 
government with extraordinary (i.e. “extra-parliament- 
ary”) powers. The only tenable position, according to 
the former Vice-President, was the one taken by the 
Speaker of Parliament, Sartono, who roundly declared 
that, though contrary to the constitution, the action 
taken by the President was justified by the emergency. 


14 Pedoman (Djakarta), March 2, 1957. 
15 Java Bode, March 20, 1957. 
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In turn the PKI in particular has criticized Hatta’s 


“formalistic” attitude.’ 


It cannot be said that Sukarno has been unmindful 
of all these criticisms. After having formulated his con- 
cept he was originally to have made a definite de- 
cision about it on March 4. The worsening political 
situation, including the outbreak of rebellion in Eastern 
Indonesia on March 1, caused him to postpone the 
announcement of a “final concept.” On March 2, he 
declared in Surabaya that his proposal was being “re- 
worked” on the basis of various suggestions, and that 
“very soon” he hoped to make his final concept known. 
In spite of the fall of the Ali Sastroamijojo cabinet, 
Sukarno continued to toy with the proposal. There can 
also be no question that Suwirjo, first charged with 
the formation of a new cabinet, was aware that what- 
ever cabinet he formed would have to reckon with 
Sukarno’s plan. Suwirjo’s failure was probably due 
in part to Sukarno’s insistence that a National Advisory 
Council be created to function alongside the cabinet. 
On March 16, 1957, even though it was becoming 
quite clear that Suwirjo was unable to form a new 
government, Sukarno in an address in the troubled 
city of Medan (East Sumatra), announced what he 
termed his “thoroughly boiled” (i.e. final) concept. 
In this speech Sukarno in effect abandoned the forma- 
tion of a gotong rojong cabinet (one involving the 
participation of all parties with parliamentary dele- 
gation in the government) but reiterated the necessity 
of a National Advisory Council to be led by himself: 
“IT have requested the formateur [Suwirjo] to form a 
cabinet that can act clearly and correctly and that 
can call into existence a national council in accord 
with the concept of the President.”*’ Suwirjo’s failure 
led, as is known, to the formation of the extra-parlia- 
mentary emergency cabinet of Djuanda, in which the 
gotong rojong concept has been confirmed only to 
a limited extent: the Big Four political parties (the 
Masjumi, PNI, NU and, with some qualification, the 
PKI) are represented in it,** but not the host of lesser 


16 Ibid., April 20, 1957. The PKI, and its fellow-travellers 
in particular, appear to have been concerned during the 
early days of April that, in response to the demands of the 
rebellious provinces, Hatta might return to the government 
in a leading role. To forestall this, it is now clear, the PKI 
instigated a determined campaign, including dissemination of 
pamphlets and leaflets, accusing Hatta of theft of funds en- 
trusted to him during the revolutionary period and of other 
acts of corruption. The accusations proved baseless, however, 
and Hatta was able to clear himself without effort. See Java 
Bode, April 9 and 10, 1957. 

17 Java Bode, March 18, 1957. 

18 Mohammad Noor, a member of the Masjumi, wax ap- 
pointed Minister of Public Works in the Djuanda cabinet. 
He accepted under considerable pressure and was expelled 
by his party the day after the cabinet was announced. On 
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ones. Significant has been the attitude of the PKI to 
the new Djuanda regime. On March 21, the Commu- 
nist-controlled SOBSI, Indonesia’s largest labor fed- 
eration, had warned Suwirjo that it would call a gen- 
eral strike throughout Indonesia if a new cabinet was 
formed that included the Masjumi and excluded the 
PKI. But the Djuanda cabinet, with two former Mas- 
jumi members and three crypto-Communists, has ap- 
parently satisfied the Communists, for D. N. Aidit, the 
PKI secretary-general, announced on April 18 that, 
though the Djuanda cabinet is not the beginning of 
“guided democracy” in Indonesia, it is “good enough” 
for the Communists to be able to support it. 

Opposition to the manner of the formation of the 
Djuanda cabinet tended to follow party lines. The 
influential Socialist paper Pedoman sharply questioned 
Sukarno’s gathering of a group of “yes men” at his 
palace to win from them approval of his announce- 
ment that he had appointed himself as the new cabinet 
“formateur.” Mohammad Natsir, chairman of the Mas- 
jumi, termed the appointment procedure “irresponsi- 
ble” and former Masjumi premier Burhanuddin Hara- 
hap vigorously took issue with Wirjono Prodjodikoro 
(chairman of the Indonesian Supreme Court) who 
had declared that in his opinion the procedure fol- 
lowed by the President in the appointment of the 
Djuanda cabinet was constitutional. The PNI papers 
Suluh Indonesia and Merdeka approved the new gov- 
ernment, pointing out that since a number of cabinet 
ministers came from areas outside Java the rebellious 
provinces would now support the cabinet. Many pub- 
lications, however, expressed fear that the Djuanda 
regime would be but a rubber stamp, and that, as the 
NU paper Duta Masjarakat put it, the new cabinet 
should really be termed the “Sukarno cabinet.” 

In the months thus far elapsed there has been no 
definite indication that these prognostications will come 
true. Rather, the Djuanda government has tried to 
steer a middle course between compliance with the 
Presidential directive and responsibility to parliament. 
In his first address to the nation on April 11, 1957 


May 25 Sukarno installed Muljadi Djojomartono as Minister 
of Social Affairs, after Muljadi, a prominent figure in the 
Masjumi in Central Java province, had been approached five 
times to occupy the post, each time showing reluctance until 
Sukarno summarily appointed him. Muljadi resigned from the 
Masjumi just prior to his appointment. He replaces Leimena 
of the Protestant Party, who resigned. The Minister of In- 
formation of the PSII (United Indonesian Islam Party), 
Sudibjo, was similarly subjected to heavy criticism from his 
party’s leadership for having accepted his post in the Djuanda 
government. His status in the party is uncertain at this time. 
Pryono (Education), Hanafi (Minister of State for the 
Mobilization of People’s Energies) and Sadjarwo (Agriculture ) 
are widely regarded as Communists or as Communist fellow- 
travellers. 
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the new premier stressed that, though his cabinet is 
“extra-parliamentary,” it considers itself obedient to 
the parliament. During his visit to rebellious Central 
Sumatra province, Djuanda again appears to have been 
at pains to emphasize his independence. He promised 
to protect the interests of the provinces and, if he 
should fail, would not hesitate to return his mandate 
to the President since he is “no hunter after office.” 
Of interest also has been the new premier’s reaction 
to the law establishing the Dewan Nasional (National 
Council) conceived by Sukarno. On May 8, in the 
middle of the state visit to Indonesia by U.S.S.R. Presi- 
dent Voroshilov, Justice Minister G. A. Maengkom 
issued an emergency law, countersigned by Djuanda 
and Sukarno, establishing a National Council. The text 
of this law is as follows: 


Article 1: (1) In order to promote the welfare of Indonesia 
as best as possible a National Council is to be formed. 

(2) The National Council has its seat in Dja- 
karta, except when the government designates a different 
place. 

Article 2: (1) The National Council shall, both when re- 
quested by the Government and on its own initiative, give 
advice regarding major problems of state and people. 

(2) The advice of the National Council will be 
presented to the Government by the President. 

Article 3: (1) The National Council shall be led by the 
President. 

(2) If the President is unable to lead the Na- 
tional Council a vice-chairman shall be designated. 

(3) The appointment and dismissal of members 
of the National Council is in the hands of the President. 

(4) The members of the National Council will be 
elected from: 

(a) Functional groups of society. 

(b) Persons able to present problems of the 
provinces. 

(c) Civil and military functionaries regarded 
as essential. 

(d) Cabinet ministers regarded as essential. 

(5) The other Ministers may attend the meetings 
of the National Council in order to give the necessary 
commentaries. 

Article 4: The National Council shall convene when the 
President, the vice-chairman or at least five members re- 
gard a meeting necessary. 

Article 5: The National Council has its own secretariat. 

Article 6: Regulations governing the financial status of the 
vice-chairman, the members of the National Council and 
the members of the secretariat, as well as other matters, 
will be regulated by government decrees. 


In a general commentary on the law, accompanying 
its promulgation, reference was made to “further de- 
velopments” in the state after the completion of the 
general elections which made it necessary that “other 
initiatives” be absorbed to lead the nation. Among the 
“functional groups” that are to be represented are 
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peasants, labor, the “intelligentsia,” “national entre- 
preneurs,” Muslim scholars of the writ, Catholics, 
Protestants, women’s and youth organizations, the 
Angkatan (generation) of 1945, and so on. 


Reactions to National Council 

Reaction to the promulgation of the National Coun- 
cil law was notably moderate, mainly because press 
and party leaders for the most part had already had 
their say on the matter. More attention was paid to 
Djuanda’s first full statement of policy made before 
parliament when it reconvened on May 13, particu- 
larly the passage dealing with the cabinet’s relationship 
to the National Council. It appears that, prior to the 
issuance of the National Council law, there was con- 
siderable misgiving in Djuanda’s cabinet as to its pro- 
mulgation as an emergency measure. Some cabinet 
members seem to have favored its submission to parlia- 
ment for enactment, but Sukarno, realizing the op- 
position’s strength, opposed this idea. Djuanda in his 
policy statement to parliament on May 17 was there- 
fore careful to describe the future rapport between 
Council, cabinet and parliament. He declared that the 
advice of the National Council is not binding and is 
always to be based on “common deliberation,” with 
the proviso that the cabinet is to be the organ re- 
sponsible to parliament. Emphasizing his government’s 
desire to “normalize the present critical situation,” the 
premier also stated tuat such “normalization” was to 
be understood as “a reestablishment of a state of law” 
and that with normalcy the government would repeal 
the general “state of war and siege” (martial law) at 
once. Reconstruction, especially in the provinces, a 
further “normalization” of relations with the Nether- 
lands on a bilateral basis, a revised fiscal program and 
the creation of “new impulses” to improve national 
production rounded out Djuanda’s policy statement. 
There were few criticisrns of these objectives, although 
some newspapers (such as the independent /ndonesia 
Raya) were skeptical of the premier’s assurance that 
he would be responsible to parliament. Some parlia- 
mentary deputies, like former premier Burhanuddin 
Harahap of the Masjumi, continued to question the 
entire legality of the cabinet’s position. Previously known 
party positions governed the general reaction to Dju- 
anda’s policy statement. Njoto of the PKI pointed out 
that the military councils in the provinces “are also il- 
legal” and that hence the creation of the National 
Council could hardly be criticized by those who sup- 
port the provincial councils. Adam Malik of the Trot- 
skyite Partai Murbah (Proletarian Party) stressed the 
practical necessity of the National Council, while spokes- 
men for the Catholic and Protestant parties were gen- 
erally sharp in their criticism, questioning (as did I. J. 
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Kasimo, a former cabinet minister and chairman of the 
Catholic Party) the presidential view that parliamentary 
democracy had failed in Indonesia.”° 

What the role of the National Council will be re- 
mains to be seen, but it is clear that inclusion of Com- 
munists in this body would make existing antagonisms 
even sharper. It is believed in many quarters that the 
role of the army will be the decisive factor here. Many 
leading officers continue to oppose any scheme that 
would enhance the influence of the Communists in the 
government. Allowing fellow-travellers of the type that 
have obtained seats in the Djuanda government to 
enter is about as far as such figures as the Chief of 
Staff (General A. H. Nasution), the South Kali- 
mantan (Borneo) territorial commander (Colonel 
Hasan Basry) or the South Sumatra territorial com- 
mander (Colonel Barlian) are prepared to go. ‘Even 
before the appointment of the Djuanda government 
these and other officers made their opposition to Com- 
munist participation in the government quite plain and, 
as early as their special conference in Djakarta from 
March 15 to 20, urged a solution to Indonesia’s prob- 
lems on the basis of a reconciliation of Hatta and 
Sukarno. After Djuanda became premier, army pres- 
sure on behalf of a possible restoration of the Dwintung- 
gal continued and toward the close of April Djuanda 
and Hatta had an extensive exchange of views, which, 
however, did not bear any visible fruit. Both rebellious 
elements in the provinces and restive army officers 
allied with them still seem to regard Hatta’s return 
to the government as a panacea to Indonesia’s present 
problems, though this is something which Hatta him- 
self, as was indicated above, has rejected. 

On April 28, 1957, after a week-long conference in 
the capital, leading army commanders issued a lengthy 
communiqué in which the Djuanda government was 
in effect told the price of internal peace in Indonesia. 
The conference agreed that “the factor Sukarno-Hatta 
still forms the road to a solution of the problems con- 
fronting the state,” though it was realized that a com- 
plete “restoration” of the Dwitunggal was at present 
an impossibility. The conference desired that, in the 
appointment of members of the National Council, con- 
sideration should be given to “the voices from the 
provinces” and that, in determining the measure of 
autonomy to be granted to the provinces, both the 
central government and the province in question should 
be the deciding factors. The government was also urged 
to proceed “in short order” with “the improvement of 
public administration, elimination of bureaucracy, cur- 
tailment of expenditures in all fields, and promotion of 
the interests of the provinces.” Whatever the value of 
the conference, it appears to have given the govern- 
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ment a certain degree of confidence in dealing with 
rebellious army commanders in the provinces. Lt. Col. 
Ventje Sumual (leader of the East Indonesia revolt 
against the central government on March 2) and 
Colonel Sudirman (in charge of a special command 
against Muslim extremists on South Sulawesi) were 
both relieved of their respective commands, effective 
April 27, 1957, though premier Djuanda, who is also 
Minister of Defense, did not issue the order until May 
27. Sumual’s and Sudirman’s commands were to be 
divided into four military districts. Earlier, on May 6, 
the Army High Command had criticized the “manner 
of execution” (though not the principle) of Sumual’s 
coup on March 2. The Army Chief of Staff also en- 
joined the military to refrain from meddling in politics 
“else there will be a breach between us.” Yet, the rift 
in the army leadership appears far from closed. Mili- 
tary leaders in restive Central Sumatra and Sulawesi 
have given little indication that they are willing to 
abandon the political and economic gains acquired in 
their respective coups, while toward the end of May 
eight army field officers resigned after completion of 
their training at the Army Staff and Command School 
because they were unable to accept the Chief of Staff's 
insistence that strict order and discipline and absten- 
tion from participation in politics should govern army 
officers’ lives.** 

The Djuanda cabinet has dealt prudently with the 
army leadership. Shortly after the conference of mili- 
tary commanders, the Minister of Information stated 
that “all conference decisions” would serve as guides 
for the government. Meanwhile the army has been 
granted a widely enlarged sphere in its security opera- 
tions. It now controls the issuance of re-entry permits 
to all foreign residents of Indonesia, and in the past 
few months national as well as foreign banks and con- 
cerns in Djakarta were searched by the military in 
connection with possible violations of the exchange 
regulations. Especially noteworthy has been the army’s 
intensified campaign against malversations in high 
places. On May 31 the Chief of Staff issued an order 
by which everyone is required to render a full account 
of the source and extent of his wealth and possessions. 
Refusal brings with it a prison term of five years 
(maximum). A special government functionary has 
been charged with supervising the “inquiry into pos- 
sessions” and has authority to confiscate or “suspend” 
ownership of all property of persons suspected of cor- 
rupt dealings. Earlier, premier Djuanda had in several 
statements explained the need for the extraordinary 
powers conferred on the military high command in the 
fight against fraudulent conduct, for “there is no ques- 
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tion that the corruption which is widely prevalent in 
society and in the ranks of government officials con- 
stitutes a potential danger to the country.” Prominent 
public figures (among them such former cabinet mem- 
bers as A. K. Gani and Ong Eng Die of the PNI, Lie 
Kat Teng of the PSII, Zainul Arifin of the NU and 
Jusuf Wibisono of the Masjumi) were questioned at 
length and were accused of violations of the criminal 
code as well as of “actions which have harmed the 
country but which cannot be viewed as breaches of the 
law.” Considerable furore was also aroused by the order 
to arrest the fugitive Professor Sumitro Djojohadi- 
kusomo, a Socialist party stalwart and one of the 
country’s leading economists, who according to army 
spokesmen admitted having accepted 2.5 million rupiah 
(about $250,000) from a Chinese wholesaler now under 
arrest for corruption. It was reported that Sumitro ac- 
cepted the sum for the benefit of his party’s campaign 
treasury shortly before the general election at the close 
of 1955. The accusation against Sumitro, and the reve- 
lation of the allegedly questionable dealings of such 
figures as Wibisono and other political leaders generally 
regarded as having great integrity, has shocked the 
Indonesian public to a considerable degree, and along 
with Sumitro’s counter accusation that the order to 
have him arrested was inspired by political considera- 
tions in order “to freeze” his capacities in “this critical 
transition period,” has given grounds to the belief that 
partisan revenge is not altogether lacking in the recent 
wave of arrests.” 

Djuanda’s accommodating attitude toward the army 
may well have come too late. There has been little 
indication so far that the question of what is now 
commonly beginning to be referred to as sukuism (pro- 
vincial separatism—from the word suku, meaning tribe 
or ethnic group) and the role of recalcitrant pro- 
vincial and army leaders-in it is much nearer to a 
solution. The spirit of regional nationalism has spread 
far and deep and is employing the vocabulary of the 
national struggle for freedom. As Lt. Col. Kusno 
Utomo, commander of the sixth military district in 
Kalimantan, declared to local leaders shortly before 
the fall of the Sastroamijojo cabinet: “We [army leaders 
in Kalimantan] understand completely that the de- 


22 Java Bode, May 9, 14, 20 and 31, 1957. In an open 
letter to the Indonesian press, Sumitro admitted that he 
received the 2.5 million rupiah for the benefit of his party’s 
campaign treasury but denied that he rendered any service 
in return or was unduly influenced by his party’s contributors 
while holding the post of Minister of Finance in the Burhanud- 
din Harahap cabinet (1955-1956). Sumitro also explained 
that he refused to let himself be arrested or detained because 
of his belief that the political opposition wanted to “neutral- 
ize” him in the present crisis. See Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), 
June 1, 1957. 


mands and the hope of the people of Kalimantan must 
be brought to an immediate realization in a revolu- 
tionary manner.”** For practical purposes government 
in Kalimantan today is in the hands of the Lambung- 
Mangkurat council, composed of military, civil servants 
and party leaders and headed by Lt. Col. Hasan Basry. 
Basry has denied that his council has taken over the 
government, declaring that the council’s purpose was 
simply “to accelerate reconstruction” in Kalimantan. 
In practice, however, Basry and the council effectively 
“screen” all measures taken by Djakarta, have blocked 
a number of Djuanda appointments and are condoning 
direct trade with Singapore, Taiwan and the British 
territories of North Borneo, by-passing the central gov- 
ernment. The situation is not very different in other 
areas. According to a report in the paper Pedoman 
on April 25, 1957, the Hasannudin council of Sulawesi 
(Celebes) has informed the Djuanda government that 
the military leaders of that province are willing to stop 
direct exports of copra only if the government can 
guarantee that 70 percent of the export revenues will 
benefit Sulawesi; complying with this and similar re- 
quests from other regions would mean such a severe 
loss of income for the national treasury as to invite 
total fiscal collapse. Regional nationalisms, expressed 
in anti-Javanese demonstrations, were evident in Sula- 
wesi shortly after the Djuanda government came to 
power. These culminated on April 17 in a major clash 
between Kahar Muzakkar, leader of Muslim extrem- 
ists, and government forces on Sulawesi.** The battle, 
in which thousands of insurgents are reported to have 
participated, was directed against the Javanese bat- 
talions on Sulawesi; Muzakkar had earlier demanded 
that these Javanese units be withdrawn. The surprising 
strength of the insurgents has led to the supposition 
that Muzakkar may have received support from other 
quarters in order to drive the Javanese out. At the same 
time popular Sulawesi fighting organizations like the 
KRIS (Kebaktian Rakjat Indonesia, Organization of 
the People of Indonesia), a guerrilla group of im- 
portance during the revolution, have been reactivated 
in order to see to it, in the words of E. Langkai, its 
general chairman, that “reconstruction proceeds in all 
daerahs (provinces) equally and is not solely con- 
centrated in Central and East Java.” 

Opposition to the Djuanda government seems equally 
determined in Sumatra. Immediately after the inaugu- 
ration of the cabinet, Suleiman, secretary-general of 

23 Pedoman, March 8, 1957. 

24 These forces, consisting of nine »attalions of Javanese 
troops commanded by Colonel Sudirman, were sent specifically 
to wipe out the Kahar Muzakkar rebels. Their success has 
been virtually nil thus far, not the least because Muzakkar 


has found support not only from Muslim extremists in West 
Java and North Sumatra, but also in the Sulawesi countryside. 
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the Banteng council in rebellious Central Sumatra pro- 
vince, declared that the new government would not 
receive the support of the council because of the in- 
clusion of Communist fellow-travellers and the absence 
of Hatta in the affairs of state. Zachri Lenggang, the 
secretary of the Garuda council of South Sumatra 
province, stated on April 13 that the Djuanda govern- 
ment would certainly fail if Hatta continued to be 
ignored and if the wishes of the outer provinces were 
not largely met. The fugitive Colonel Simbolon, whose 
coup in East Sumatra on December 22, 1956 triggered 
similar outbreaks of rebellion against the central gov- 
ernment in other parts of Indonesia, but who as a 
result of a counter-coup was forced to flee, now ap- 
pears to have found a haven in the city of Padang, 
Central Sumatra, where he has made common cause 
with the leaders of both the Banteng and the Garuda 
councils. Throughout April and the early part of May, 
conferences between Simbolon and other Sumatran 
leaders, including some from the restless Achinese in 
the North, were reported to have taken place, indicat- 
ing a consolidation of separatist elements on the island. 
One result of this meeting of minds has been an un- 
confirmed report in the Medan paper Waspada that 
Sumatra would seek affiliation with the new Federation 
of Malaya if Indonesia is not transformed into a federal 
state. Earlier the important adat (customary law) con- 
gress of Central Sumatra, in which most traditional 
village and tribal chiefs as well as leading supporters 
of the adat of the area participated, issued a com- 
muniqué similarly favoring a federal state and reject- 
ing Sukarno’s “concept” because it would mean par- 
ticipation of the Communists in government. The 
demand for autonomy has steadily gained impetus since 
a special congress for East Sumatran autonomy gathered 
in Medan in the second week of March. In the latter 
part of April and during most of May numerous 
Sumatran leaders have conferred with Djuanda and 
with F. L. Tobing, Minister of Inter-Indonesian Af- 
fairs, and reportedly there were frequent discussions on 
implementation of self-government and allocation of 
the more than 200 million rupiah set aside in the midst 
of the Sumatran crisis by the Ali Sastroamijojo cabinet 
for reconstruction in North Sumatra.*® As in Sulawesi, 
para-military organizations are being formed in Suma- 
tra in order to provide the civilian population with 
organizational weapons in the event Djakarta does not 
prove amenable to regional demands. Lt. Col. Barlian, 
military commander of South Sumatra, ordered the 
remobilization of three Sumatran battalions in the 
middle of April, and by May 20 a new “volunteer 
battalion,” formed in Palembang, South Sumatra, had 
drawn nearly 2000 applicants willing to fight for “the 


development of Sumatra in accordance with the ob- 
jectives of the independence declaration.” Both Barlian 
and Hussein, the new acting governor of South Suma- 
tra, have urged Djakarta to withdraw Javanese troops 
that were sent in early April to the area, lest violence 
between the Javanese and the “volunteers” break out. 


Government Attitude toward Provinces 

Again and again Djuanda has been hard put to keep 
the continuing provincial dissatisfaction from erupting 
into new outbursts of rebellion. As early as April 26, 
1957, after an on-the-spot investigation of conditions 
in Central and South Sumatra, the premier declared 
that while he had full interest in the affairs of the 
provinces, he would not hesitate to summon fiscal 
officials of the recalcitrant provinces to Djakarta to 
discuss “pending matters,” a statement which was in- 
terpreted to mean that Djuanda would not simply 
acquiesce in the demands for virtual financial autono- 
my that have been heard in restive outer areas of the 
country. He particularly castigated the notion, common 
in some provinces, that they should be permitted to 
keep 80 percent of their own proceeds and send the 
remainder on to the capital and central government. 
“Our state has plus as well as minus areas,” declared 
the premier; “next to reconstruction in the provinces, 
the government requires much to maintain adequate 
defenses, communications and foreign relations.” But 
by May 18 Djuanda had retreated somewhat from this 
unequivocal position, declaring that the chief purpose 
of the karya (“work”) cabinet that he heads was to 
advance provincial reconstruction and therefore the 
“government is doing its best to meet, to the limits 
of the state’s ability, the demands of various areas.” 
In the face of clear evidence that the Sumual junta 
was not withdrawing from its stand on autonomy, 
Djuanda after a personal visit to North Sulawesi felt 
it necessary to emphasize again the paramountcy of 
the central government in the general control over 
economic life in Indonesia. In his opinion, the present 
state of affairs, in which East Indonesia is establishing 
and maintaining independent commercial relations with 
foreign nations which buy the region’s copra, “hinders 
the national economy generally.” Djuanda was also 
critical of those military commanders in Sulawesi who 
provide the backbone of popular resistance in the 
region and declared that the problem of establishing 
“normalcy” in Sulawesi was a matter “wholly inde- 
pendent” of the military command in the province.** 

Yet in other respects Djuanda has been careful not 
to antagonize the suku sentiments in other provinces 
further. Knowing of potent separatist elements in Kali- 
mantan, Djuanda agreed early in May to the creation 
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of a new province of Central Kalimantan, the result, 
as Governor Milono of Kalimantan put it, “of normal 
developments arising out of spontaneous feelings” in 
that area. Conciliatory pronouncements have also come 
from Inter-Indonesian Affairs Minister F. L. Tobing, 
the key cabinet incumbent in the search for a rapproche- 
ment with the provinces. But the cabinet’s attempts to 
steer between the Scylla of a new assertion of the 
central government’s supremacy and the Charybdis of 
sukuism has thus far given foreign observers little else 
than an impression of pragmatic vacillation, perhaps 
necessary but not inspiring confidence. Thus the gov- 
ernment has not hesitated to announce the foiling of 
yet another plot, this time of Indonesians interested 
“in altering the present structure of the state” (i.e. 
federalists and adherents of greater provincial auton- 
omy), and to proceed with the arrest of a score of 
provincial leaders from Sulawesi to Central Sumatra. 
On the other hand the Djuanda government, even 
though it had earlier relieved Lt. Col. Sumual of his 
Sulawesi command, was unable to register more than 
ineffective verbal protests when Sumual announced on 
May 28 that about 100 million rupiah “had been 
authorized” by his junta, via local reconstruction coun- 
cils throughout East Indonesia, for the implementation 
of a large-scale development program in the area. Each 
regency is to get about 2 million rupiah. The money 
has been earned in foreign trade and has been de- 
posited, either locally or in the branch offices of the 
Bank Indonesia in the Sulawesi cities of Menado and 
Makassar. In the early weeks of June the Djuanda 
government sought in vain for a statement of account- 
ing from these branches, but it is becoming quite 
clear that the autonomy of East Indonesia as the 
junta proclaimed it in March is no mere fancy. Only 
the threat of armed force might alter the Sulawesi 
junta’s display of independence, a contingency which 
the Djuanda government has given every indication of 
being unwilling to consider. 


There can be little question that Sumual’s forceful 
demonstration of financial independence aggravates 
the central government's fiscal embarrassment, although 
Djuanda has not been averse to taking some drastic 
measures to stave off total economic collapse. On April 
29, 1957 the government announced the suspension of 
all imports, pending a review of the entire foreign ex- 
change regulations and in order to halt a further de- 
pletion of the gold reserve and foreign exchange 
reserves. The measure caused consternation in the 
business world, and critics were quick to point out 
that the cabinet’s decision would prove enforceable 
only on Java and portions of Sumatra, since in the 
resurgent outlying provinces direct trading with foreign 
markets continues. By the middle of June the cabinet 


was forced in large measure to rescind the order, and 
piecemeal imports, in specially established priority cate- 
gories, were permitted once again, largely because the 
dearth of necessary chemicals and industrial materials 
in domestic industry threatened to become catastrophic 
for all major sectors of the economy. The steadily de- 
clining gold reserves, which by June 10 had fallen to 
12.6 percent, forced the government to turn to parlia- 
ment with a bill authorizing the Bank Indonesia to 
suspend until November 1, 1957 the 20 percent legal 
coverage in gold of the money in circulation. Even 
the emergency coverage of 15 percent, which had been 
authorized twice before, each time for a period of 
three months, could not, according to a government 
spokesman, be maintained.” 


Financial Instability 

In a policy statement on April 30, 1957, Sutikno 
Slamet (Djuanda’s Minister of Finance) predicted that 
the budget deficit for the current fiscal year would 
certainly reach 6 billion rupiah (about 3 billion more 
than the estimate of the then Finance Minister Jusuf 
Wibisono early in January 1957) unless “drastic re- 
trenchment” was effected. Gold reserves had fallen 
from 511 million dollars (U.S.) in 1951 to 158 million 
at present, while since 1950 alone prices had generally 
increased by about 300 percent. Although on April 
30 the U.S. government, through its International Co- 
operation Administration, announced a loan of $15 
million to the Indonesian government for reconstruc- 
tion purposes, it is widely questioned in Indonesia 
whether the government possesses the financial where- 
withal to provide the technical and administrative ma- 
chinery for implementing the ICA projects. The gov- 
vernment’s financial predicament is well illustrated by 
Sutikno Slamet’s plaintive comment on May 21, 1957 
that he would be very glad if Indonesia could get a 
foreign loan, but “who will lend Indonesia anything 
now that the situation is so uncertain and is regarded 
as so confused?” In the interim there has been no lack 
of advice from a host of experts on the manner in 
which the Indonesian economy should be rescued from 
impending collapse. Counsels have ranged from a not- 
able address by Professor C. G. Schuil, head of the 
government’s accounting office, on the need of elim- 
inating the wasteful inefficiency in the government’s fis- 
cal structure, to a lucid commentary by Finance Min- 
ister Slamet himself, given before a meeting of the 
American Association in Djakarta. Pointing out that 
Indonesia desires neither the U.S. form of capitalist 
economy nor the Soviet collectivist system but favors 
a blending of these, Slamet emphasized the views of 
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his government on the question of foreign enterprise: ** 


From foreign businessmen, especially from Americans, one 
often hears that one must first create the proper atmosphere 
for foreign capital. But the underdeveloped countries are 
far more inclined to accept those enterprises, which, in the 
end, will become part of the national economy. . . . I fully 
understand the suspicion of American businessmen regarding 
government supervision in sectors intended for private citi- 
zens. The entire economy is constructed by private citizens 
taking great risks. Why then should the government which is 
formed by the citizenry act as an undesirable competitor? . . . 
[But] we cannot wait until there are foreign investors willing 
to take risks. . . . In such instances the governments of these 


{under-developed] countries are willing to provide assistance _ 


with the tax monies of the people as collateral. I am con- 
vinced that this action is proper and that the idea that the 
government is carrying on unfair competition is a twisting 
of the facts. 


Slamet’s opinion is unfortunately not shared by in- 
fluential persons in the Indonesian community, The 
belief is widespread that the Djuanda cabinet has 
no clear concept of economic development, at a time 
when business enterprise, foreign or domestic in origin, 
is at its lowest ebb. The Djakarta daily Nieuwsgier, 
with a considerable following among Indonesian in- 
tellectuals, pointed out editorially on May 13 that the 
government still seemed to be unable to decide between 
the general directions of “Liberalism or state capital- 
ism’ in the national economy, while “the national 
businessmen . . . have gone steadily downhill recently, 
and presently are in a position, which if not amelio- 
rated by the government will doom them to extinc- 
tion.” The time of “careful reconnoitering” is long 
since past for the new cabinet, declared Nieuwsgier 
five days later; that is, “if we really want to work.” 
Such pessimism has been very common of late; the 
journal Berita Indonesia even wrote of a “psychosis 
of exhaustion” among national entrepreneurs in con- 
sequence of all the recent political and economic dif- 
ficulties and castigated the inept bureaucratic handling 
of foreign aid grants that could provide impulses to 
economic development. Meanwhile foreign estate en- 
terprise in Indonesia, still one of the major under- 
pinnings of the national fiscal structure, is experiencing 
very dark days. At a time when the demand for rubber 
on the world market is holding steady, and prices are 
regarded as normal, the export of rubber from Indo- 
nesia, according to official figures, has shown an alarm- 
ing drop. According to the Biro Pusat Statistik (Central 
Statistical Office), the average monthly rubber exports 


of Indonesia in the period 1950-1955 amounted to about | 


60,000 tons. Since January 1957, however, exports 
have officially been only about 28,000 tons a month. 
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It is widely known that large quantities of rubber leave 
the country “unofficially,” being exported directly from 
Sumatra and without paying government levies. At the 
same time “unofficial” import of all sorts of com- 
modities ranging from cigarettes to radios via Singa- 
pore has reached unprecedented heights, again depriv- 
ing the government of revenue from duties.*” The 
problem of the “free trading” provinces has also dra- 
matically underscored the contention of Nieuwsgier 
that the government seems uncertain of its basic eco- 
nomic policies. 

Few predict success for the Djuanda regime in this 
sea of troubles. But paradoxically Indonesian society 
itself seems to have been invigorated in many respects. 
The sukuist “breakthrough” against the central govern- 
ment has given a new élan to the flagging Indonesian 


’ national spirit, at least in the provinces. One cannot 


help but be impressed, for example, by the demonstra- 
tion of high resolve and purpose at the Bhinneka 
Tunggal Ika Congress in Makassar, Sulawesi, a mas- 
sive gathering of East Indonesian leaders who support 
the demand for greater autonomy and local recon- 
struction along the lines of the March 2 declaration. 
Nor is it possible to ignore the sudden eruption of 


- popular vitality in such remote and undeveloped areas 


as Central Kalimantan where, with an energy and 
enthusiasm rarely witnessed in Indonesia since the 
Revolution, “armies of volunteers” have announced 
their readiness to help in the construction of canals, 
roads, bridges, and so on. Perhaps Indonesia is ex- 
periencing a second revolution, long overdue, in which 
vital developmental forces, free from xenophobia and 
post-colonialist rancor, will at last be able to deploy 
themselves. Many observers of the Indonesian scene 
today, concerned with a “long range” interpretation 
of what has been happening, seem to support such a 
view. According to Sutan Sjahrir, for example, in his 
notable recent address “Norms of Living for the Na- 
tion” (Pedoman Kehidupan Bangsa) , nationalism alone 
is unable any longer to provide definite direction to the 
Indonesian people, and an appeal must be made to 
reason and planned reconstruction—no longer to politi- 
cal mysticism." Of interest also has been a recent 
analysis by former Vice-President Mohammad Hatta, 
during a recent stop-over in Central Sumatra province, 
the area where he was born. Four years ago, declared 
Hatta, he warned that a social revolution was in the 


29 Nieuwsgier, May 11, 13, 17 and 18, 1957. Most of the 
rubber exported illegally to Singapore is produced by Indo- 
nesian small-holders. Production of higher quality rubber on 
Western estates has also drastically fallen, mainly because of 
continued illegal squatting by Indonesian peasant-laborers on 
estate land. Under normal circumstances the production ratio 
of small-holders rubber to estate rubber is about two to one. 

30 Java Bode, April 25, 1957. 
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making if the national economy did not reflect the 
interests of the people; today, he has come to ad- 
vocate not just provincial autonomy but “autonomy at 
the regency level” so that an immediate and practical 
concern of the local populace might be brought to 
bear on the overall development process.*' Hatta has 
lauded the “forceful energy” of the provinces and 
scoffed at the notion that the provincial rebellions 
will produce lasting rifts in the Republic. He views 


them rather as signs of growth, aspects of what Pro- 
fessor W. F. Wertheim of the University of Amsterdam, 
a leading sociologist presently visiting Indonesia, termed, 
in a lecture in Djakarta, “economic differentiation” be- 
tween individual Indonesians, a token that the tradi- 
tional social structure in which Java played such a 
dominating role is rapidly altering as the provinces 
themselves reach out for higher levels of development.** 


31 Ibid., May 20, 1957. 


BY PAUL L. KLEINSORGE 


A THE END OF Avucust 1957, the Federation of 
Malaya (which includes the former Federated and 
Unfederated Malay States plus the Settlements of 
Penang and Malacca) will become an independent 
country. Singapore, which for the present remains a 
Crown Colony, is scheduled to receive a large measure 
of self-government (though not full sovereignty) in 
1958, but the details of her status within the British 
Commonwealth and her relations with the Federation 
have yet to be clarified. The political turmoil caused 
by these events has had a profound effect on labor 
relations in Malaya and, in turn, labor relations are 
becoming a much more important influence in the 
country’s life. The political impact as well as the eco- 
nomic effects of the growing Malayan labor organiza- 
tions must also be considered. Thus labor disputes are 
likely to take on a new aspect and a new importance. 
A corollary of these changes is the formation of as- 
sociations to coordinate the labor relations activities 
of the employers. The background of these associations 
shows the response of Malaya’s employers to the chang- 
ing political and economic situation and indicates the 
increasing significance of labor-management relations 
in the Malayan economy. 

The development of employers’ associations’ in 
Malaya is very recent. Prior to World War II no 


Dr. Kleinsorge is Professor of Economics at the University 
of Oregon, and was a Fulbright Lecturer at the University 
of Malaya, Singapore in 1956. 


1 In this study the term “employers’ associations’ refers 
to employers’ organizations which are primarily engaged in 
labor relations. Other types of employers’ organizations are 
not included. For the purposes of the study, five employers’ 
associations were investigated, two in the Federation of 
Malaya (the Malayan Mining Employers’ Association and the 
Malayan Planting industries Employers’ Association) and 
three in the Colony of Singapore (the Chinese Bus Owners’ 
Association, the Singapore Employers’ Federation, and the 
Singapore Maritime Employers’ Federation). There are other 
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Employers’ Associations in Malaya 


32 Nieuwsgier, May 25, 1957. 


associations of this type existed except in the guise of 
a government Immigration Committee through which 
employers were able to control wages and working con- 
ditions. There was no real need for employers’ associa- 
tions until the labor movement gathered strength in the 
postwar period. Then, as in Japan, employers consoli- 
dated their forces to meet the rising power of the labor 
offensive. But the labor movement did not develop as 
rapidly in Malaya as it did in Japan. Malaya is not 
as industrialized, and there is even less of a background 
of pre-war union organization. When the British re- 
turned in 1945, they gave some encouragement to labor 
organizations, but they wished to revert mainly to pre- 
war conditions and to continue the business operations 
which they had been forced to abandon by the Japanese 
invader in 1942. The encouragement was not in the 
nature of all-out support of the labor movement. 
The labor for Malaya’s chief industries (rubber and 
tin) is drawn mainly from the Indian and Chinese 
populations. Although some Malays work on the rubber 
estates and a few in the tin mines, most have tended 
to stay on their own small holdings. Before the out- 
break of war in 1939, the Indians and the Malays 
had shown little desire to form labor organizations. 
The Chinese, however, had long been accustomed to 
organization, beginning with their trade guilds (which 
combined both workers and employers) and, their secret 
Triad Societies which they had brought from China. 
These Societies often fought among themselves and 
were declared unlawful in 1890. In the 1920's, Mutual 
Help Associations, similar to trade unions and almost 
entirely Chinese in membership, were formed. Labor 
organization took place mainly among factory workers 
and by 1940 there were about fifty Chinese workers’ 


employers’ associations in Maluy., but the five listed are the 
most important and are, the chief ones which so far have at- 
tempted to meet labor problem. 01 some sort of an organized 
basis. 
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anociations in the Federation of Malaya and nearly 
the same number in Singapore. But even among the 
Ch'neve a coordinated labor movement did not come 
into existence until 1946." After the war, Indian work- 
ers became very interested in the labor movement and 
assumed a share of the leadership, but the Malays, 
whe have the point of view of small, peasant land- 
holders, have remained largely passive and indifferent 
te labor organizations. 

In spite of this lagging development, there were 
some individuals whe foresaw the day when the labor 
movement would become an important factor in under- 
developed countries such as Malaya. In 1930 in Eng- 
land, Lord Passfield (Sidney Webb) pointed out that 
in some of the British colonies legislation was needed 
to take care of problems likely to arise when labor 
organization became more general. He suggested that 
the legislation should protect trade unions from prose- 
cution as criminal and unlawful organizations and 
should provide for compulsory registration of trade 
unions. His suggestion was not acted upon in Malaya 
until 1940 when the Trade Unions Bill was passed.* 
The bill became the Trade Unions Enactment, 1940, of 
the Federated Malay States and provided for the regis- 
tration and control of trade unions. Under its defini- 
tion of the term “trade union,” its provisions were ex- 
tended to employers’ associations concerned with labor 
relations as well as to the unions. The definition as 
amended in 1948 reads: 

“trade union’? means any association or combination of work- 

men or employers, whether temporary or permanent, having 

among its objects one or more of the following objects: 

(a) the regulation of relations between workmen and em- 
ployers, or between worknien and workmen, or between 
employers and employers ;} or 

(b) the representation of either workmen or employers in 
trade disputes; or 

(c) the promotion or organization or financing of strikes or 
lock-outs in any trade or industry or the provision of pay 
or other benefits for its members during a strike or 
lock-out.* 


A similar definition appears in the corresponding law 
for the Colony of Singapore.’ When employers’ associa- 
tions for the purpose of handling labor problems came 


2 Alex Josey, Trade Unionism in Malaya, Singapore: 
Donald Moore; New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1954, pp. 8-9, 13. q 

3 Charles Gamba, Labour Law in Malaya, Singapore: 
Donald Moore; New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1955, pp. 11-12. 

4 Federation of Malaya, The Trade Unions Enactment, 
1940, as extended throughout the Federation of Malaya by 
the Trade Unions Ordinance, 1946, pp. 2-3. 

5 The Colony of Singapore, The Trade Unions Ordinance, 
1940, p. 2. This law adds a fourth object, “the imposing of 
restrictive conditions on the conduct of any trade or business,” 
and includes any federation of two or more trade unions. 
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into existence in the post World War Ii period, they 
were required to register as trade unions and they 
enjoy the privileges granted, and assume the obliga- 
tions imposed, by the legislation. General commercial 
organizations of employers (such as the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Chamber of Mines, and the United 
Planting Association of Malaya) must register as so- 
cieties under the Societies Ordinance originally passed 
in Singapore in 1889 and in the Federation of Malaya 
in 1895,° but they are not required to register as trade 
unions unless they engage in labor relations work. That 
is one reason why separate associations to handle labor 
relations were created, the general commercial organi- 
zations not wishing to be registered as trade unions. 
As soon as World War II had ended, there was a 
revival of the labor movement under the leadership 
of the Communists and union membership expanded 
rapidly. Employers watched this development with ap- 
prehension. Having hoped for a return to the paternal- 
istic system of the pre-war period, they objected strenu- 
ously to the Communist domination of the unions. The 
first employers’ associations to handle industrial rela- 
tions in the tin and rubber industries came into exist- 
ence at this time (1946-47). However, Communist in- 
fluence over the labor movement waned in 1948: 
wages had gone up, and the unions were tiring of Com- 
munist tactics. The Communists had wanted to create 
one big union to be used for political purposes rather 
than for the economic advantage of the workers. When 
this failed, they resorted to violence and terrorism: 
their leaders vanished into the jungle to organize and 
carry on the guerrilla warfare that continues to the 
present day. A state of emergency was declared, and 
the vigor of union organization declined. The workers 
were confused by the rapid changes and some unions 
disappeared. With this decline, employers’ organiza- 
tions also tended to be less active, but many employers 
were openly opposed to the labor movement, even one 
composed of independent, democratic unions, and did 
what they could to accelerate its demise. However, the 
movement survived and in time the attitude of em- 
ployers changed. Since unions had shown that they 
were in Malaya to stay, it was necessary to accept that 
fact and to form or reactivate employers’ associations 
to consolidate the employers’ strength. Not all employers 
are yet reconciled to the idea of collective bargaining, 
but in 1955 two important new associations for this 
purpose (the Singapore Employers’ Federation and the 
Singapore Maritime Employers’ Federation) were or- 
ganized. Many employers now are not only willing to 
negotiate with unions but are anxious to promote those 


6 W. L. Blythe, “Historical Sketch of Chinese Labour in 
Malaya,” Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Singapore, Vol. XX, 1947, p. 108. 


organizations which will provide the workers with re- 
sponsible representation. 

General commercial organizations of employers in 
Malaya have been in existence for many years, but the 
first. association primarily for industrial relations pur- 
poses in the Federation of Malaya was the Malayan 
Mining Employers’ Association established and _ regis- 
tered under the law as a trade union in 1946.’ There 
are two different groups of employers in the Malayan 
tin-mining industry, the European (including Ameri- 
can) and the Chinese.* The Malayan Mining Em- 
ployers’ Association membership represents all the Eu- 
ropean owned mines and about 15 percent of the 
Chinese owned mines. The entire industry employs 
some 40,000 workers, nearly equally divided between 
the two groups. The Association, which has a Eu- 
ropean section and a Chinese section, is governed by 
a Council composed of nine European and nine Chi- 
nese members. It is supported by the payment of dues 
levied on members in proportion to the number of 
workers each member employs. Votes also are propor- 
tioned to the number of workers, but since there are 
about fifty members in the European section alone it 
is unlikely that three or four large companies could 
pool enough strength among themselves to dominate 
the Association. In practice, representatives of small 
companies have been elected to the Council, and have 
had as much say as anyone else in the formulation of 
policy. During the past two years, there has usually 
been a general consensus of opinion, and a vote has 
been necessary in only a few instances. Membership 
in the Association is voluntary but if a member com- 
pany fails to follow the recommendations made by the 
Association, it renders itself liable to expulsion. So 
far, this rule has not been rigidly enforced. 

Although it was the first of the employers’ associa- 
tions, the M.M.E.A. was slow in engaging in collective 
bargaining. When it was formed in 1946, a number 
of unions were coming into existence and the Associa- 
tion engaged in some negotiations with unions. But in 
1948 many union leaders disappeared into the jungle 
and there was little union pressure in the tin-mining 
industry until 1954, except for the clerical employees’ 
union which won a wage-scale agreement in 1952. On 
the ground that there was no union which adequately 
represented the laborers, the M.M.E.A. established 
wages and working conditions unilaterally for mine 
workers until March 1956, when it entered into its first 
contract with the Malayan Mining Employees’ Union. 


7 Most of the information in this section was obtained 
through interviews with officers in charge of the associations. 

8 Chinese mines are usually of the open pit hydraulic 
type called gravel pumping mines. European owned mines are 
usually dredger operated and require a much greater capital 
investment. 
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Up to that time the employers simply agreed among 
themselves what the wage rates should be and put those 
wages into effect without consulting the laborers or 
their representatives. Actually, the Malayan Mining 
Employees’ Union was not registered as a trade union 
until 1951 and the evidence indicates that for a period 
it did not represent (in paid-up membership) even 
as much as 20 percent of the employees in the Eu- 
ropean owned mines. The present paid-up membership 
of the Union is about 5,000, only 25 percent of the 
employeds in the European group. 

The 1956 contract with the Union was with the 
European section of the Association only. Through the 
Association, the European employers bargain as a 
group, not as individual companies. The Chinese em- 
ployers, however, handle their labor relations in their 
own way: they do not negotiate formally with the 
Union, and as yet there has been little Union pressure 
on the Chinese group. When a dispute arises, they 
settle it on the spot; or, if that fails, the workers may 
go on strike until one side or the other gives in or a 
compromise is reached. They may appeal to the De- 
partment of Labor for assistance in solving a problem, 
but there are no written agreements with the Union. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese section keeps sufficiently 
close relations with the European section to prevent 
friction between the two employer groups, and probably 
the European section agreement has considerable in- 
fluence upon the attitude of Chinese employers to- 
wards labor relations matters. The European section 
now negotiates with the Union on matters of wages 
and working conditions, including such items as sick 
leave, tuberculosis leave, housing allowances, paid an- 
nual leave, holidays, attendance bonus, annual bonus, 
and meal breaks. The provisions are not overly gen-. 
erous according to Western standards and some items 
were already established in practice. But the contract 
represents a great achievement for the Union. It es- 
tablishes a landmark for future bargaining and the 
Union will take advantage of it. In May 1956, the 
Association and the Union were engaged for the first 
time in an arbitration proceeding over disputed points. 

The M.M.E.A. strongly maintains management’s pre- 
rogatives and will not bargain on such items as the 
right to hire and fire. Its direct experience with col- 
lective bargaining is still quite limited, but through 
the strength of organization and the common interest 
of its members it has bargaining power which should 
serve very well in protecting the employers’ position. 

The employers’ association in Malaya which has had 
most experience with collective bargaining is the Ma- 
layan Planting Industries Employers’ Association. By 
early 1947 the trade union movement in Malaya was 
expanding rapidly and various employer groups in the 
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rubber industry felt that they must present a united 
‘vont in their negotiations with the unions, To. this 
end they formed the M.P.ILE.A. in September 1947, 
the organization being registered as a trade union the 
following month. It combines owners of land of fifty 
acres or more devoted to agricultural purposes, includ- 
ing coconut, oil palm, pineapple, and tea estates, 
though by far the greatest acreage is in rubber. In 
1948 the Association comprised 540 members who con- 
trolled 1,616,728° acres. The membership has declined 
because of the consolidation of estates but the acreage 
controlled has remained remarkably steady. In May 
1956 there were 447 members who controlled 1,604,960 
acres. The total membership employs about 225,000 of 
the 280,000 workers in the rubber industry and, with 
few exceptions, each member controls at least 100 acres. 
As there are approximately 2,000,000 acres of rubber 
planted in areas of 100 acres or more, the Association 
represents over 80 percent of the larger holdings which 
are 60 percent of the total acreage in rubber.’® Thus 
it may be said that the Association covers 48 percent of 
the planted area. Because of the strength that unity of 
action gives, however, it is far more influential than 
this figure would indicate. Moreover, many non-mem- 
pers adhere to Association policies. 

The 1948 report of the M.P.I.E.A. states the chief 
objects of the Association as follows: 

(a) To secure the complete organization in the Association 
of all employers in the Malayan planting industries. 

(b) To secure mutual support and co-operation in dealing 
with demands made or action taken by employees or by 
any Trade Union in all matters affecting the general 
or common interests of members. 

(c) To encourage the payment of equitable rates of wages 
and salaries and 

(d) To represent members in any trade dispute in which they 
may be interested. 

These objects are given in much greater detail in later 

publications,'* but the primary purposes of the Associa- 

tion are evident. 

The Association is ‘supported financially by sub- 
scriptions (dues) paid by members at the rate of 15 
cents (Malayan) per planted acre. The total income 
from dues is about M$250,000 per year."* At the gen- 
eral meetings each member is entitled to one vote for 
each M$10 of dues paid to the Association. This means 
that a relatively small group of very large employers 
could dominate the Association but as yet there is no 
evidence that the large companies have tried to pool 

9 Malayan Planting Industries Employers’ Association, 
Annual Report, 1948, Kuala Lumpur, p. 10. 

10 The Malayan Planting Industries Employers’ Association 
(M.P.LE.A.), Annual Report, 1954-55, Kuala Lumpur, p. 16. 

11 M.P.LE.A., Annual Report, 1948, Kuala Lumpur, p. 8. 

12 M.P.LE.A., Rules, Kuala Lumpur, 1950, pp. 2-4. 

13 Roughly, $1 U.S. equals $3 Malayan. 
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their voting power for this purpose. The Association 
is managed by a Council elected by the members. 
There have also been created state and settlement 
committees elected by members residing in these locali- 
ties."* They handle matters of a purely local nature 
but derive their authority chiefly from the Council, 
which is the policy-making body of the Association. 

The powers of the Council are divided into two 
groups, general powers and special powers. The gen- 
eral powers comprise “absolute power to regulate, 
manage and control all the affairs of the Association 
and to carry out its objects subject only to the Rules 
of the Association for the time being in force. . . .” 
The special powers include the power to settle, arbitrate 
and otherwise compound all disputes between members 
and employees; to enter into binding agreements on 
behalf of members with any trade union; to adopt 
forms of contract between members and employees; 
to fix wages (subject to any law in force at the time) ; 
to represent members at all conferences with trade 
unions or officials of the government; and to make 
decisions on other matters vital to the operation of 
the Association such as the expenditure of Association 
funds and the appointment of an executive committee 
whose powers and duties are determined by the Coun- 
cil.* Through the Council, the members of the As- 
sociation are a strong, united, and well organized group. 

When an employer joins the M.P.I.E.A., he assumes 
certain strict obligations. He promises, under penalty of 
expulsion, to obey the rules and decisions of the Asso- 
ciation, and to be bound by the decisions of the Coun- 
cil. In the event of a strike or lock-out on his estate, he 
promises to conform to instructions on the matter 
given him by the Council. He agrees to provide from 
time to time completed forms giving information that 
the Council may desire. A member may resign from 
the Association whenever he wishes, but also he may 
be expelled if in the opinion of the Council his conduct 
is prejudicia} to the interests of the Association. For 
minor offenses, not warranting expulsion, he may be 
fined. If he resigns or is expelled, he forfeits all interest 
in the funds and property of the Association." Ap- 
parently the members are watched closely by the Coun- 
cil and the state and settlement committees. There 
is no indication that the Association has difficulty in 
securing conformity with Association policy, but if it 
should the pressures seem to be strong enough to bring 
almost any straying member back into line. 


This article will be concluded in the September issue. 


14 The word “state” refers to any of the states in the 
Federation of Malaya (e.g. Selangor), the word “settlement” 
to areas still under British control (e.g. Malacca, Penang). 

15 M.P.I.E.A., Rules, Kuala Lumpur, 1950, pp. 13-14. 

16 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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BOOKS ON ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


MOSCOW-PEKING AXIS: Strengths and Strains. By 
Howard L. Boorman, Alexander Eckstein, Philip E. Mosely, 
and Benjamin Schwartz. New York: Harper & Brothers 
(for the Council on Foreign Relations). 1957. 227 pp. 
$3.50. 


It is a well-established fact that the alliance between the 
Soviet Union and Red China (February 14, 1950) upset the 
balance of power in the postwar world, both in Europe and 
Asia. Moscow-Peking Axis, which is the outgrowth of a 
Study Group of the Council on Foreign Relations, 1955-56, 
is the first work to deal with the impact of its “strers chs 
and strains.”” Although the book includes occasional references 
to more recent dates, strictly speaking it covers the period 
from 1949 to 1955. For a composite work, it is unusually 
coherent and exceptionally well edited. It is a valuable and 
timely contribution both for the scholar and the intelligent 
layman. 

Very useful also are the parallels drawn between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union, especially during the Stalin 
era. The evolution from militant communism to a national 
socialist orientation in the U.S.S.R. finds its counterpart in 
Red China where, however, “the whole people and not the 
industrial proletariat alone is building socialism’ (pp. 92, 131). 

In his assessment of the issue which is of most vital con- 
cern to the West—the strength and probable duration of the 


Moscow-Peking Axis-—Professor Mosely logically concludes 


that it will last as long as the “shared system of political 
ideas and aims” exists between the two regimes. Thus fric- 
tion between them has been painstakingly avoided to date 
(p. 194). Some consideration of the close cultural (as dis- 
tinguished from ideological) contacts so assiduously en- 
couraged by the Axis partners would have contributed to the 
reader’s understanding of the extent of Communist efforts 
to insure an “unbreakable” alliance. 

The otherwise excellent chapter by Alexander Eckstein on 
the economic pattern of Sino-Soviet relations might have been 
strengthened had he also consulted such Russian sources as 
Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelie, Trud, Bolshevik, and Voprosy 
Ekonomiki (No. 1, 1956). Here he would have found some 
of the statistics on Sino-Soviet and Sino-Asiatic trade that he 
felt were lacking (see especially p. 80). 

The reference in the Foreword (p. ix) to Communist in- 
filtration in the Middle East suggests that the role of the 
Soviet bloc in this strategic area would be developed in sub- 
sequent chapters of the book. Unfortunately, the whole sub- 
ject of Sino-Soviet collaboration (parallel action) in the 
Near and Middle East, which acquired increasing significance 
during 1956, has been omitted. This reviewer expected some 
reference, at least in the section on Sinkiang (pp. 173-89), 
to Red Axis efforts to transform the Sino-Soviet Muslim areas 
of Sinkiang and Soviet Central Asia into the foremost Muslim 
cultural center, capable of challenging the leadership of the 
traditional Muslim centers of the Near and Middle East. 

The above limitations, however, do not seriously impair the 
genuine contribution which this study makes toward a better 
understanding of the Sino-Soviet alliance. 
University of Washington 
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IVAR SPECTOR 


THE INTERPLAY OF EAST AND WEST. By Barbara 
Ward. The Sir Edward Beatty Memorial Lectures. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co. 1957, 152 pp. $3.50. 


With much the same topic as in her Policy for the West, 
Miss Ward in this book takes more advanced ground. In the 
earlier volume (1950) Miss Ward had a brief penultimate 
chapter, “Practical Federalism,” in which she outlined a 
route whereby the United Nations could advance in the 
direction of world government. In the present book she comes 
out strongly for a minimum world government. For her, the 
present extremes of nationalism are nonsense, “potentially 
violent, dark, destructive nonsense.” 

But what is this minimum? Miss Ward does not answer 
this question. One can only be sure that, however carefully 
those who plan for world government might restrict its powers, 
once a world government is set up its authority over its con- 
stituent states and their peoples would slowly but inevitably 
increase. This is the history of all governments and it is 
this that generates such invincible opposition to world govern- 
ment. For the present it may be more practicable to point 
to the kind of federalization for industrial and commercial 
purposes that is now going on in Western Europe. As ex- 
tensive benefits are seen to flow from such regional organiza- 
tions, we may expect other regions to follow suit; it is pos- 
sible that the need for world government would then become 
much less exigent, or even disappear. 

This leads Miss Ward to a fruitful consideration of the 
part to be played in bringing about “one World” by the 
development of religious incentives in world politics. She draws 
a wide circle, to include what the world’s greatest religions 
have in common: “The Quakers speak of ‘the inner light,’ 
Catholic theologians of ‘the point of the soul.’ But the spark 
of divinity is in every human soul. From it, the greatness, 
the unboundedness of the human spirit is derived.” This 
allusion to the Quakers and the Catholic theologians as saying 
much the same thing, though in different words, is natural 
to a woman whose father was a Quaker, whose mother was 
a Catholic. This slender book is close-packed with thought, 
written with a beauty of style and a felicity of expression 
that few can equal. 


Spokane BENJAMIN H. KIZER 
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